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Student photo competition 
brings the world to Vermont 


School receives $5 million 
to pay for library addition 


Donation also to aid acquisition of Leahy, Bloom documents 


By Keely Ames_ - 
and Jon Fairbanks 
Staff Writers 


St. Michael’s will receive its 
largest cash gift in history in 
June. An anonymous alumnus 
has pledged $5 million to be used 
to expand Durick Library. 

“This will raise the stature of 
the college significantly,” trustee 
Mike McGrath said. 

A portion of the donation 
will be used to build the Dupont 
Library next to the Durick 
Library. The. addition will house 
the entire literary collection — 
about 50,000 books and manu- 


scripts — of “renowned Scholar 


Harold Bloom. . 

Bloom is a professor at Yale 
and New York universities. He 
became interested in St. Mich- 
ael’s through a friendship with 
John Reiss, who taught English 
for 34 years at St. Michael’s 
before retiring in May. 

The Dupont Library would 
also house some of Vermont 
Senator Patrick Leahy’s personal 
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photos and papers. Leahy, a sen- 
ator since 1974, graduated from 
St. Michael’s in 1961. Negoti- 
ations are ongoing among St. 
Michael’s, the University of 
Vermont and Leahy on how to 
divide the papers between the 
two institutions. 

“This is an endorsement of 
what this place is and what it can 
be,” trustee Susan Crampton 
said. 

“A lot of thought went into 
this decision (for Bloom), and it 
will have a lot of impact,” said 
the Rev. Richard Myhalyk, 
S.S.E., one of the college’s 
trustees. “He has confidence in 


the school.” The college gave 


Bloom an honorary degree a few 
years ago, and he always liked 
the school, Myhalyk said. 

“My gift ... expresses. my 
admiration for the college’s con- 
tinued upholding of humanistic 
study, to which I have devoted 
my career as teacher, writer and 
editor,” Bloom said in a news 
release. 

Bloom’s literary collection 


consists of world literature, criti- 
cism and poetry. Bloom’s own 
personal manuscripts and note- 
books will be included in the 
donation. He is the author of such 
bestsellers as “The Western 
Canon: The Books and School of 
the Ages.” 
“It’s good, not only for us, 
but for the entire intellectual 
community in Vermont,” Pres- 
ident Marc vanderHeyden said. 
The Dupont Library will 
include a reading room and office 
space for students and visiting 
scholars, vanderHeyden said. 
“Both these gifts provide the 
opportunity to develop entirely 


new academic offerings, perhaps | § 


even a summer institute in criti- 
cal thinking,” vanderHeyden 
said. “With the gift of the facility, 
we can make the gift of the 
Bloom collection accessible to 
people around the globe, and that 
will put us on the map.” 
VanderHeyden said _ the 
expansion will be completed by 
2004, in time for the college’s 
centennial celebration. 











_ Photos courtesy of The Echo 
Colleen Lyon submitted “There’s Good Light in Broome” (aboye) to the 
Global Eyes photography competition after her travels to Australia. 
Ashleigh Putnam submitted an untitled photo of two Kenyan children. 


By Stu Hedstrom 
Staff Writer 


On April 10, winners will be 
chosen in the fourth annual 
Global Eyes Study Abroad 


“Photography Competition. The 


Best of Show and Peoples’ 
Choice awards will also be 
announced. - 

Ninety-seven photos were 
submitted this year to the compe- 
tition, which is sponsored by the 
Office of Study Abroad and the 
department of journalism and 


See PHOTOS, Page 2 


2-day WWPYV power outage necessitates transmitter repairs 


By Cate Westberg 
Staff Writer 


A routine power outage to 


-connect the new welcome center 


to the campus’ main electrical 
grid left the. college’s radio sta- 
tion unable to broadcast for two 
days. 

WWPV is back up and 
broadcasting, however it is only 
at half power and is running off 
the low-level exciter while the 
main power amp is undergoing 
repairs. 

At 7 a.m. Saturday, March 
29, WWPV’s transmitter was 
knocked out of commission when 
the power was turned off to four 
area buildings. Power was turned 
off to Cashman and Founders 
halls, the Chapel of St. Michael 
the Archangel and Cheray 
Science Hall in order to connect 
Hoehl Welcome Center to the 
main campus electricity. 

Mitch Stern, a WWPV engi- 
neer since 1992, said he believes 





a power spike caused the trans- 
mitterdamage. 

“When you bring a whole 
building on and off, sometimes 
the power doesn’t come back 
gracefully,” Stern said. “If 
WWPV knew that the power 
would be shut off, the transmitter 


’ could have been monitored.” 


Physical Plant Director Dave 
Cutler said the people on campus 
were notified via e-mail that the 
power would be turned off. The 
resident assistants in the affected 
areas also were given fliers to 
notify their residents. Cutler said 
Physical Plant received no other 
complaints about the power out- 
age and that WWPV’s complaint 
wasn’t received until the after- 
noon on March 31. 

“We weren’t doing anything 
that would have wiped the trans- 
mission out,” Cutler said. He said 
there were hundreds of other 
computers on the same line and 
there were no reported problems, 
and shutting off the power to 


‘You know your 
station is doing well 
~when Mike Samara 

calls up and asks 
where the news is.’ 


WWPYV business director 
Andrew Kaiser 


Cheray shouldn’t be any different 
from shutting off the power but- 
ton on a computer. 

WWPYV business director 
and first-year student Andrew 
Kaiser said he noticed the trans- 
mitter was out of service around 
9 a.m. on March 29 when the sta- 
tion was broadcasting static 
rather than the BBC World 
Service, a news program. 

“Everything (on the trans- 
mitter) read zero,” Kaiser said. 
“The transmitter was dead, like a 


flat line at a hospital.” 

All radio shows were off the 
air until about 3 p.m. March 31. 
First-year student Jon van Luling 
was one of the disc jockeys 
unable to air a show March 29. 
His show, “Unnatural Selec- 
tions,” airs from 9 p.m. to mid- 
night and is something he said his 
friends at the University of 
Vermont and Champlain College 
count on listening to it on the 
weekends. 

“It’s nice to have an audi- 
ence,” van Luling said, “but you 
can’t do that at half power.” 

Van Luling said he is still 
upset that the station isn’t run- 


_ning at full power because the 


audience is missing out when the 
station is only broadcasting at 
half power. 

“Tt sucks because the listen- 
ing audience isn’t getting it all,” 
he said. 

WWPYV is partnered with 


See WWPYV, Page 2 
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at P.O. Box 275, St. Michael’s 
College, Winooski Park, Vt., 
05439, or by e-mail at defend- 
er@smcvt.edu. It is printed 
weekly by the B.D. Press in 
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Fun Fact 


This week in 2002 produced 
two stellar feats for the 
lacrosse teams: The men 


beat Franklin Pierce, 24-0, 
on April 11, and the women 
blew past Southern Con- 
necticut, 23-1, on April 13 as 
senior Amanda.Lohin scored 
a school-record 11 times. 


Friday, March 28 
12:25 a.m. Vehicle stop at 300s Townhouses 
12:58 a.m. Suspicious persons at Tarrant Center 
Theft at 200s Townhouses 
Vandalism at Ryan Hall 
Fire alarm at Cashman Hall 
Odor violation at Ryan Hall 
Odor violation at Ryan Hall 
Vehicle stop along Campus Road 
Vehicle stop at Ryan Hall 
Alcohol violation at Linnehan Hall 
10:02 p.m. Fireworks at 200s Townhouses 
10:06 p.m. Odor violation at Ryan Hall 


Saturday, March 29 
12:11 a.m. Noise complaint at 200s Townhouses 
12:17 a.m. Parking complaint at Lyons Hall 








12:13 a.m. 


12:22 a.m. Vehicle stop at 400s Townhouses 
12:38 a.m. Trespassing at Alumni Hall 
1:55 a.m. Drunkenness at Ryan Hall 

§:56 a.m. Parking complaint at 300s Townhouses 
11:02 p.m. Vandalism at Alumni Hall 
11:26 p.m. Suspicious persons at 100s Townhouses 


A Sunday, March 30 


Alcohol violation at 300s Townhouses 
2:03 a.m. Suspicious persons at Cashman Hall 
2:23 a.m. Noise complaint at 300s Townhouses 
2:57 a.m. Suspicious persons at Linnehan Hall 
3:54 a.m. Vandalism at Linnehan Hall 


4:33 a.m. Vandalism at Ryan Hall — 


5:07 a.m. Disorderly conduct at Founders Hall 
5:22 a.m. Medical assistance at Ryan Hall 





St. Michael’s College Security Log 


Excerpts from the March 28-April 3 security reports. Courtesy of the St. Michael’s College Office of Security. 


Wednesday, April 2 
7:51 a.m. Towed vehicle from Founders Hall = 
8:20 a.m. Towed vehicle from Ross Sports Center 


Monday, March 31 
12:25 a.m. Vehicle stop at Hodson Hall 
12:31 a.m. Vehicle stop along Vermont 15 


Tuesday, April 1 
4:24 pm. Fire at Lyons Hall 


_ Thursday, April 3 
1:20 a.m. Alcohol violation at Founders Hall - 
3:21 a.m. Theft at Linnehan Hall 
8:20 a.m. Suspicious persons at Cashman Hall 
8:33 a.m. Suspicious persons at Cashman Hall” 
11:03 p.m. Vandalism at Ryan Hall — ] 

























PHOTOS: Fourth annual competition had 97 submissions 


Continued from Page 1 


Mass Communication. 

Contest judges selected three 
finalists in each category, and 
finalists’ photos have been on 
display in the Dailey Room in 
Durick Library since March 31. 

The Global Eyes Study 
Abroad competition has nine cat- 
egories, such as “Landscape/The 
Environment,’ “Humor” and 
“Culture Most Distinct from St. 
Michaels.” 

“We developed nine cate- 
gories that we thought reflected 
the mission of the college and the 
spirit of studying abroad,” Dir- 
ector of Study Abroad Kelly 
Cullins said. 

St. Michael’s students who 
studied abroad through one of the 
school’s credit-bearing programs 
were eligible to submit photos, 
Cullins said. Cullins coordinated 
the contest with junior Daniel 
Langevin and senior Heather 
Rubenstein, the photo contest 
coordinator for the past two 
years. 

Cullins said she thinks a 
photo competition helps students 


reflect on their experiences 
studying and living in another 
country. 


“Too often students quickly 
return to regular student life 
without the benefit of personal 
growth from their experiences,” 
Cullins said. 


This year’s competition 
marked the addition of a new cat- 


egory — “The U.S. Through 
International Eyes” — in which 
international students at St. 


Michael’s submitted photos. 

For each photo, students 
wrote brief descriptions and titles 
and signed a release form allow- 
ing the photos to be used to pro- 
mote study abroad. Students were 
allowed to submit up to three 
photos. 

Rules for the competition 
state photos must be appropriate, 
taken by students and not digital- 
ly altered. Rubenstein said 
whether it’s color or black and 
white also does not matter. 

The competition began 
because students returned with 
beautiful photos telling great sto- 
ries of their trip, Rubenstein said. 

“Kelly wanted a way where 
photos could be seen and study 
abroad students could share their 
experiences,” Rubenstein said. 

Judges look for interesting 
content and form, journalism 
prof. Kimberly Sultze said. They 
also look for photos shot in 
unusual ways and ones that con- 
vey the image of studying 
abroad. . 

Photos of people are also of 
interest to the judges, Sultze said. 

“It is more of a challenge to 
take pictures of people because 
photographers have to interact 
and engage with them,” Sultze 


WWPYV: Power went out early 
Saturday, stayed off until Monday 


Continued from Page 1 


Vermont Public Radio to broad- 
cast the BBC World Service 
between student radio shows and 
until noon on Saturdays and 
Sundays. When WWPYV failed to 
broadcast the news the weekend 
of March 29, WWPV and VPR 
both received calls from con- 
cerned listeners. 

“When there is a lot of news, 
more people are interested,” VPR 
President and General Manager 
Mark Vogelzang said. ““We have 
an obligation as broadcasters to 


have the news ... (on the air).” 

Vogelzang said the calls 
VPR received were more along 
the lines of people asking if the 
station knew it wasn’t on the air 
and why. 

Kaiser said WWPY listeners 
are very loyal and, to him, receiv- 
ing calls asking why the station 
isn’t broadcasting shows WWPV 
is making an impact. 

“You know your station is 
doing well when (SMC Dean of 
Students) Mike Samara calls up 
and asks where the news is,” 
Kaiser said. 


said. 

The student photographers 
had many reasons for taking their 
photos. 

“I took a ton of photos 
because I wanted to remember 
every part of my trip,” said senior 
Laura McLane, who went to 
Japan last spring. 

Senior Colleen Lyon’s pho- 
tos from Australia show family 
and friends where she was for 
four months. She said they would 
add to a collection of photo 
albums detailing her life story. 

Olha Tymchak, who is 
studying abroad at St. Michael’s 
from Ukraine this year, submitted 
a photo titled “Symphony in 
Red” of Vermont foliage over- 
looking a lake. 

“IT took the photos to have 
memories when I go back home 
and share them with my friends 
and family,” Tymchak said. 


The Office of Study Abroad 
is planning to release a Global 
Eyes Study Abroad Calendar, 
which will have a selection of 


this year’s submissions, in 
August. ; 
“This is my wonderful 


opportunity to select from a wide 
assortment of wonderful photos, 
some of which were winners, 
finalists or just submissions,” 
Cullins said. 

Abroad View Magazine, 
produced by four Middlebury 
College graduates, mentioned 
last year’s Global Eyes Study 
Abroad Calendar in _ its” 
Winter/Spring 2003 issue as a ~ 
“unique extension of a photogra- 
phy competition for re-entry pro- 
grams,” Cullins said. The maga- 
zine’s editors plan to use a photo 
from the 2002 Global Eyes calen- 
dar for the cover of their next 
issue, Cullins said. 


This Week in History 


April 9, 1881: Billy the Kid is found guilty of murdering William 
Brady, the Lincoln County, N.M., sheriff. After a one-day trial, he 
is sentenced to hang. Billy is arrested by new Lincoln County 
sheriff Pat Garrett, a former friend. 


April 


10, 1970: Twenty-eight-year-old Paul 


McCartney 


announces the release of his first solo album and that the 
Beatles have officially broken up. 


April 11, 1803: French Foreign Minister Maurie de Talleyrand 
offers to sell the Louisiana Territory to the United States. On April 
30, the United States acquires the land for $11,250,000. 


April 12, 1961: Traveling aboard spacecraft Vostok 1, Soviet cos- 
monaut Yuri Alekseyevich Gagarin , a 27-year-old test pilot, 
- becomes the first human being in space. 


April 13, 1970: Two hundred thousand miles above Earth, an 
oxygen tank aboard Apollo 13 explodes. The three astronauts 
aboard - James A. Lowell, John L. Swigert and Fred W. Haise - 
had launched only two days earlier and miraculously touch down 
alive in the Pacific Ocean on April 17. 


April 14, 1865: U.S. President Abraham Lincoln is fatally shot in 
the head at 10 p.m. by John Wilkes Booth while watching a show 
at Ford’s Theater in Washington, D.C. Lincoln dies at 7:22 the 


next morning. 


April 15, 1912: The Titanic, a British ocean liner that left 
Southampton, England, on March 10 on its maiden voyage 
across the Atlantic Ocean, sinks after hitting an iceberg shortly 
before midnight. Nearly 1,500 of the 2,200 people on board die. 
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Editorial 
Daylight-spending time 


“Remember to spring forward,” my mother would always 
say with a smile. And I do believe that at one point in time I 
was excited to change the hands on my clock, whether it was 
forward or backward. The switching of the clock meant 
change. It was a rebirth and seemingly a regeneration of life. 

Living carefree in the vernal equinox 11 years ago, day- 
light-saving time and “spring forward” meant I gained an extra 
hour to get grass stains on my knees. When I had to “fall back” 
I remained optimistic and saw it as one less hour I had to be in 
school and one less hour I had to spend doing homework. I did- 
n't understand how I was saving my daylight but all I knew was 
I had to do it. Secretly I wondered where this daylight that I 
was supposedly saving went and if there would come a time 
when I could spend it whenever I wanted. You know, just have 
a month of endless daylight, like they do in Alaska. 

I think the point my optimism changed to pessimism was 
when I realized that all of this daylight that was being taken 
away from me was never going to be returned. It was a tax that 
I had to pay to Mother Nature for thriving here in her home. 
My detest for daylight-saving time doubled when I hit college. 


Whenever anyone reminds me to spring forward or fall back, I 


feel as though I’m being stabbed with a fork. 
In my three years of college I have been taught many tid- 


_ bits of information on everything from media monopolies to the 


philosophy of human nature. But the most valuable thing of all 
is that I have been taught to get what I want. No matter what, 
with a little determination and mindfulness, I could get that per- 
fect job. Well, seeing as though I have another year to put off 
entering the real world, I’m going to harness these skills and 
channel them toward conquering Mother Nature. 

I want all my hours of daylight back and I want them now. 


_ For 21 years you have taken an hour from me here and there 


and, well, I’m fed up. This year more than ever, I’ve been 


_ beginning to think about the value of an hour and all the possi- 
. ble things a person can accomplish in just 60 minutes. Imagine 


in just one hour it's possible to... 
Take three power naps 
Get a roll of film developed 
Listen to your favorite band play a decent set 
Have Dominos delivered to your door 
Go to Mass 
Read the latest issue of Rolling Stone 
- Take the ferry to Plattsburgh 
Be connected to switchboard 
Become an ordained minister, online 
Recycle a night’s worth of beer bottles 
Play a round of mini golf at Pizza Putt 
Find your car 
Find a parking space 
Save three lives by giving blood 
Finish another page of a senior seminar project 
SLEEP 
But thank you, Mother Nature, for taking this all away from 


me -—US! College students are already spreading themselves 


thin, trying to make a million square pegs fit into one round 
hole already four sizes too small. This sick game of watching 
us squirm, complain and have multiple nervous breakdowns 
has to stop because we students are going to get smart and rob 
the bank of time and dance like the children we once were in 
our stolen hours of daylight. And then we'll see who's laugh- 


ing. 


Cate Westberg, 





The Defender Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profes- 
sionally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of stu- 
dents in the community. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are 
our own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing 
and entertaining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our 
readers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to 
articles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. 
The Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will 
be edited only for grammar, spelling and good taste. 


- Asia. 


Photo of the week 





By Rachel Makabi & 
Edward Chiao 
Daily Bruin 
U. California-Los Angeles 


LOS ANGELES -— Severe 
Acute Respiratory Syndrome 
(SARS), a deadly flu-like virus, 
has spread throughout the world 


- with cases now being reported in 


more than 13 countries. 

The worldwide epidemic is 
believed to have started in south- 
ern China. As of April 2, the 
World Health Organization had 
reported 1,622 infected people 
since late last year, resulting in 58 
deaths. 

According to the WHO, 
there have been 59 reported cases 
of SARS in the United States, 
with no reported deaths. Canada 
has reported 44 cases of SARS, 
with four deaths. 

“This syndrome, SARS, is 
now a worldwide health threat,” 
said Director General of the 
WHO Dr. Gro Harlem Brundt- 
land. 

SARS symptoms include 
high fever, chills, dry coughs and 
body aches and, in severe cases, 
difficulty breathing. 

Most SARS cases have been 
reported in China and Southeast 
Concerned citizens from 
Hong Kong, Singapore and 
Taiwan have begun to wear surgi- 


THIS \S OUR 
CURRENT 
LOCATION! 


cal masks and avoid public 
places. Officials in these coun- 
tries have closed some schools 
and canceled some public events. 

On March 31, health offi- 
cials in Hong Kong put a 10-day 
quarantine on an apartment com- 
plex where 213 people were 
reportedly infected. 

“We haven’t done it before 
and we hope we won’t do it 
again, said Dr. Yeoh Eng-kiong, 
Hong Kong’s health secretary. 

Health experts said the dis- 
ease is transmitted like the com- 
mon cold virus, the coronavirus — 
mostly by SARS victims’ sneez- 
ing or coughing near uninfected 
people. 

Over the weekend, U.S. 
Centers for Disease Control 
Director Dr. Julie Gerberding 
said the rapid spread of SARS in 
places like Hong Kong might 
mean the infectious agent caus- 
ing the disease is airborne. If this 
were the case, the disease could 
spread more quickly without 
face-to-face contact. 

Gerberding said most SARS 
patients recover, and the death 
rate is lower than influenza epi- 
demics. Influenza kills 26,000 
people a year in the United States 
and up to 500,000 people world- 
wide. 

Most reported cases have 


been by health workers directly 





Photo courtesy of The Echo 
Junior Jennifer Smith’s “Small Talk Among Friends” is a finalist in the Essence of Study Abroad category 
of the annual Global Eyes photo competition. Smith’s photo was taken at the David Sheldrick Foundation 
in Nairobi, Kenya, in fall 2002. All the Global Eyes photos are on display in the library. 


SARS virus hits more than 13 countries 


treating infected patients and by 
family members of infected indi- 
viduals. 

Dr. Carlo Urbani, the first 
WHO officer to identify the dis- 
ease, died of the illness in late 
March. 

Scientists do not know the 
origin of the virus, nor do they 
have any effective cures at this 
time. Experts said antibiotics and 
antiviral drugs have been ineffec- 
tive against the virus» - 

However, some‘ scientists 
said they believe they are closing 
in on the SARS virus, claiming 
that it could be a previously 
unknown strand of the coron- 
avirus. 

Officials at the CDC said 
ordinary infection control meas- 
ures should work to prevent 
spread of the virus that causes 
SARS, such as frequent hand 
washing, particularly after any 
contact with body fluids. 

The WHO, the CDC and 
other health agencies have also 
issued warnings to international 
travelers. There are no travel 
restrictions directly related to 
SARS at this time, but the CDC 
recommends “nonessential and 
elective” travel to parts of China 
and Vietnam be postponed until 
further notice. 

U-Wire 
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Courses On-Line 
Courses on Campus 


Courses Around Vermont 


Travel and Field Courses 


Check out UVM Summer Univers 
New Two-Week Intensives: 
'Business Savvy’ and 
'Traditional Chinese Medicine 


Visit learn.uvm.edu and click on 
Summer University. Registration 
now open. Classes begin in May. — 
800-639-3210 or 802-656-2085 
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the hour you lost because of 
daylight-saving time? 


“Slept.” 


Linda Cappabianca, ‘03 


Paul Hourihan,’05 


Jess Murray,’05 


“I would have 
Rollerbladed.” 


Maritza Cruz,’06 


“Especially with 
LEAP this weekend, 
_ I probably would © 
have tried to get 
more sleep.” 


Ryan Woods, ’06 


“¥ would have fed 
hungry children and 
saved homeless 


puppies.” 


Greg Bell,’05 
































Campus Speaks Keclaiming the streets | 


What would you have done with 


Take Back the Night sends strong message 


By Kashina Sylvester 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s students united 
with the Burlington community 
on Thursday to show support for 
victims of sexual violence. 

“St... Mike’s has been 
involved in Take Back the Night 
for the past two years,” said Tori 
Comer, director of the St. 
Michael’s Women’s Center. 

The -event began on 
Wednesday, April 2 with the 


|. lighting of the Healing Fire at the 


St. Michael’s Women’s Center. 


| --Senior Carissa Leal said the 


“I probably would | 
___ have baked a cake.” _ 


Healing Fire is a safe space for 
survivors and supporters to come 
together. The fire was then 
moved to the University of 
Vermont Women’s Center to start 
the ‘march. This year, — St. 
Michael’s_ students provided 
signs for the march, and the 
Women’s Center provided trans- 
portation to and from the event. 
Take Back the Night is a 
rally and march organized by 
local communities to make peo- 
ple aware of sexual violence, 
according to the Campus 
Outreach Services Web site, 


~ www.campusoutreachservices. 


com. The event is held nationally 
but organized locally by college 
campuses, community organiza- 
tions and other interested individ- 
uals who want to take a stand 
against violence and make the 
night safe for everyone. 

The first Take Back the 
Night rally held in the United 
States took place in San 
Francisco in 1978 to object to 
pornography. It is traditionally 
held in April because April. is 
Sexual Violence Awareness 
Month. 

Thursday’s march began at 
the University of Vermont’s 
Women’s. Center, where march- 


-ers crowded around the Healing 


Fire in a safe and healing space 
where survivors, allies and advo- 
cates could gather for support. 

Participants listened to a 
speech given by Celia Cuddy, the 
director of the Women’s Rape 
Crisis Center in Burlington. 
Candles were lighted for a 
moment of silence in which vic- 
tims were remembered, and 
marchers were encouraged by a 
set of enthusiastic volunteers. 

The marchers walked 
through the streets of Burlington 
heading toward Church Street 
chanting, “Whose streets? Our 
streets! Two, four, six, eight, end 
the violence and the hate! Out of 
our homes and into the streets, 
we won’t be raped, we won’t be 
beat.” 

Most people opened their 
windows to cheer on the 
marchers, cars honked their 
horns and some joined friends 
whom they saw marching, but as 
with any event there were a few 
observers telling marchers to go 
home or clear the streets. 





The walk ended at City 
Hall’s Contois Auditorium. More 


posters and T-shirts graced the 
walls with messages like “Don’t 
fight your other half” and “No 
more silence.” 

Marchers said the-walk is a 
valuable display of solidarity and 


‘strength against violence. 


“T should be able to walk 
outside at night and not get 
mugged or attacked,” said Leal. 

Laura Subin, coordinator of 
Women Helping Battered 
Women, agreed. 

“Take back the night does 
not just mean taking back the 
streets, but taking back our 
homes,” Subin said. 

Cuddy explained that Take 
Back the Night affects partici- 
pants and observers. 

“Any time any one of us is 
walking alone on the street and 
we hear footsteps behind us and 
we feel that clench of fear in our 
heart, we know there’s a great 
deal of work left to be done,” 
Cuddy said. “Any time a survivor 
has the courage to speak out 
about what has happened and she 
is blamed for the crime that has 
been committed against her or 
she is not believed, we know 
there’s a great deal left to be 





Sexual Violence Awareness Resources 


Campus Outreach Services 
www.campusoutreachservices.com 


Outright Vermont 
109 S. Winooski Ave. 
865-9677 


Women’s Rape Crisis Center 
www.stoprapevermont.org 
Main Office 864-0555 
24-hour hot line 863-1236 


Complete the Circle. Keep Recycling Working. 
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St. Michael’s College Women’s Center 
Alliot 205 
654-2667 









done. Any time we are with our 
partner and we feel that we can 
not safely. of comfortably say 
‘No, I.do not want to do this. 
Stop,’ we know there’s a great 
deal left to be done.” 

During the rally there were 
three speakers, each of whom 


' addressed a different topic. Subin 


spoke about intramarital rape. 
Susan Roche, associate director 
of the UVM department of social 
work, read a poem about a howl- 
ing child and a wolf. Mike Bensel 
of Safe Space in .Burlington 
spoke out about his experience 
being assaulted at the age of 17 
and being afriad to speak out 
because he didn’t want people to 
know he was gay. The micro- 
phone was then opened for others 
to tell their own stories. 

Many of the tales moved the 
audience to tears. Survivors, 
allies, family and friends came 
together to support one another. 
Cuddy shared her story with the 
crowd. She was raped at 17 and 
then battered at 28 by her first 
girlfriend. 

“My work has become about 
my daughter and making sure 
that she and no one else’s baby 
should ever have to call a hot 
line,” Cuddy said. 
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HOROSCOPES 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 

Your sense of humor is as dry as Saltines, but 
it might not be appreciated in all settings. 
Learn when to keep your mouth shut. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 

The grass is always greener on the other side 
of the fence. Reconsider committing to the 
other side, but don’t sit on the fence too long. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 

You might be frustrated with a recent invest- 
ment, but the time, effort and money you 
spent will be worth it. Don’t give up. You’re 
better off now than you were before. 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 

There is a lot of bad karma going around this 
week. Every decision you make will be 
important. 


LEO: (July 23-Aug. 22) 

Be cautious when meeting new people. Guard 
secrets carefully and don’t lend out any 
money. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 
The phone call you have been waiting for will 
“come. Enjoy your future employment. 


LIBRA: (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 

Consider seeking help with a difficult chore. 
It might be a blow to your pride but imagine 
what can happen if you attempt the job alone. 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 

Cleanse your life of distractions that will pre- 
vent you from reaching your goal. If it means 
selling your roommate’s smelly flip-flops on 
eBay, then so be it. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 
Your period of unrest has come to an end. 
Enjoy the sweet dreams that are sure to come. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 

Tread gently to avoid upsetting a delicate bal- 
ance. It’s easier to be careful now than to 
repair damage later. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 

You’ve been worried about a close friend but 
will receive some good news. Let your fears 
subside. 


PISCES: (Feb. 19-March 20) 
Don’t worry about wasting a little time every 
now and then. You waste everything else, too! 





Features 


By Jon-Michael McColgan 
Photo Editor 


Imagine you are at a phone 
booth making a call. You put 
down the receiver and walk 
away. A moment later just as 
you are out of the booth the 
phone rings. Would you answer 
it, or would you just walk away? 

This is one of the questions 
Joel Schumacher asks in-his new 
film “Phone Booth.” 

Stu Shepard (Colin Farrell) 
enters the last New York phone 
booth to call his girlfriend 
Pamela (Katie Holmes). After 
leaving the booth, Shepard hears 
the phone ring and picks it up, 
assuming it is his girlfriend call- 
ing him back. It’s not. 

The caller tells Shepard he is 
aiming a sniper rifle at the phone 
booth and that if Shephard is not 
completely honest, he will die. 
One of the reasons the sniper 
demands honesty is because 
Shepard is married while also 
dating Pamela. 

The sniper, who remains un- 
named throughout the film, pro- 
ceeds to break Shepard down. 
First he kills a man on the street 
and frames Shepard for the 
crime. Once the cops and the 
cameras show up, he begins 


“Phone Booth” 


Directed by Joel Schumacher 
Written by Larry Cohen 
Starring Colin Farrell, Kiefer 
Sutherland and 

Forest Whitaker 


Rating 8.5 out of 10 


threatening the lives. of 
Shepard’s girlfriend and his wife, 
asking him to choose which one 
will die, or sacrfice himself to 
save the two women he loves. 
“Phone Booth” is one of the 
most tightly packed thrillers in a 
long time, both in runing time 
(80 minutes) and in location. 
Schumacher uses the camera to 
make the booth seem even small- 


er than it actually is. He forces. 


Shepard back against the rear 
wall. Only when he talks to the 
cops surrounding him and leans 
out the shattered window does 
the audience feel any sense of 
relief. 

Even on the rare occasions 
when the camera is not in the 
booth, it is kept tightly around its 
subject, maintaining visual ten- 
sion. The camera moves at a fre- 


netic pace especially during the - 











Photo courtesy of Fox 2000 Pictures 
Colin Farrell plays Stu Shepard, a New York publicist trapped in a phone booth by a sniper. 


This call’s worth answering 


action sequences, giving a chaot- 
ic feel. 

Regardless of everything 
else, the movie falls on the shoul- 
ders of its star. Farrell has most 
of the screen time he needs to be 
at the top of his game. We watch 
him start out as the confident 
publicist and slowly break down 
emotionally as the sniper forces 
him to confess his “sins” to the 
public and his wife. 

His emotional collapse is 
evident as Shepard begins plead- 
ing with the sniper to let him go. 
Gone is the veneer of the tough 
guy who can make or break 
someone in New York, He 
begins to show his desperation 
and ultimately how powerless 
and fraudulent he really is. 

All we see or hear of Kiefer 


- Sutherland is his voice as the 


sniper. He delivers his lines as if 
he is a malevolent overseer who 
can destroy Shepard at any time. 
He has planned for every contin- 
gency and no lie will get by him. 
What “Phone Booth” gives 
you is a thriller; it is not a char- 
acter study or a play on the 
morals of man. It is 80 minutes 
that will keep you pleading to 
know how it is going to end. 


looking for unique rooms for graduation weekend? 


discover shore acres 


from st. michaels 
7 the champlain room 


_just a short drive 


4 . 


kesid 


north hero island 
802-372-8722 
www.shoreacres.com 
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By Stephanie Theberge 
Staff Writer 


From Atari and Nintendo to 
the Microsoft Xbox and Sony 


Playstation 2, video games have - 


been around for more than 30 
years. Nearly everyone has 
played a video game at one point. 
Video games made their 
debut with the introduction of the 
Magnavox Odyssey in 1972. A 
variety of video game systems, 
including Atari PONG, Nintendo 
Entertainment System, Sega 
Genesis and Sony Playstation, 
have followed. 
Ralph Baer, Bill Harrison 
and Bill Rusch of Sanders 
Associates, a military electronics 
firm, designed Odyssey in 1966- 
67. 
Unlike video game, systems 
today, which run on microchips, 


Science & Technology 


the Odyssey ran on transistors 
and diodes. The system had sim- 
ple graphics and effects and came 
with plastic cut-outs that, when 
placed on the television screen, 
allowed the game to seem more 
visually interesting. The sys- 
tem’s only downside was players 
had to keep score themselves 
because the system was inca- 
pable of doing so. 

The most popular types of 
games now are online video 
games that allow people to play 
at home against people all over 
the world. 

“The future of video games 
will be online games that you can 
download on the Internet,” said 
Adam Sartine, the assistant man- 
ager at Electronics Boutique in 
University Mall. 

__ Playing the same friends and 
relatives can become dull. With 





Photos by Michael F. Keltner 
Junior Jason Borsella concentrates on a game for Sony’s Playstation 2. 
Sony recently made an adapter so gamers can play others online. 


The evolution 


of video games 


online features for some games, a 
person can have an unlimited 
number of opponents. 

“Online gaming has become 
huge, and I only see it getting 
bigger,” said Brad Williams, 
assistant manager of Gamestop in 
Burlington. 

The most popular online 
game is Everquest, which is a 
role-playing game, said Keith 
Williams, an employee at 
Gamestop. 

‘Williams said it’s easy to 
look at the quality of video games 
now and the quality of older 
games to see how much they 
have changed. 

Williams said soon all games 
will be required to have an online 
function. 

Sony’s Playstation 2 is the 
first console to offer online play. 
The Microsoft Xbox and the 
Nintendo Game Cube have simi- 
lar functions. 

The Xbox’s online capabili- 
ties allow users to play others 
online and will differ from the 
other systems because it will give 
people the option to download 
updates for some games. The 
Xbox’s online features will be 
through a closed broadband line, 
whereas Sony’s is through an 
Internet band. 

“There are Internet adapters 
that have come out as add-ons, 
but they will become a standard,” 
Sartine said. 

It has been rumored that 
there will be a Sony Playstation 3 
coming out that may be strictly 
online, said Josh Root, an 
employee at Electronics Bout- 
ique. He said Sony may be lean- 
ing toward it, but it is not defi- 
nite. . 

Some people say that newer 
is not necessarily better. 











Photo courtesy of www.videotopia.com 


Released in 1972, The Magnavox Odyssey was the first video game sys- 
tem ever created. At the time of its release, it sold for $100. 


“T like Nintendo because it’s 
simple. All the new stuff is too 
complicated,” said junior Joe 
Russe. 

As far as virtual reality 
games go, Miller said the cost is 
too prohibitive. He said virtual 
reality games have been tried in 
arcades and have not worked out 
well. 

Nintendo toyed with the idea 
of virtual reality when it created 
the 1995 system Virtual Boy. 

Gumpei Yokoi created . the 
system using a 10 MHz, 32-bit 
microchip, and the display unit 
was designed by Reflection 
Technologies, a Massachusetts 
company. Virtual Boy displayed 
images in red and black that 
appeared to be 3-dimensional 
using two mirrored screens, one 
for each eye. 

“T don’t really want virtual 
reality games,’ sophomore 


Hayley Elliott said. “I think we 
have enough of that stuff. Video 
games already take too much 
time away from doing activities 
that are more worthwhile.” 

Sartine said if companies can 
find a way to lower the cost of 
virtual reality games, they would 
be more accessible for home use. 

According to the Informa 
Media Group, video game sales 
exceeded cinema box office sales 
in 2002, and have a net worth of 
more than $30 billion. 

Video games have been an 
important aspect of the entertain- 
ment industry and according to 
Williams, they are going to 
remain “huge.” 





Dealing 
with 
the 
mud. 


o ned os % Acs eo 
By Michael F. Keltner 
Science & Technology Editor 
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When April rolls around, 
most people expect spring, when 
Little League is on every child’s 
mind, and the thought of tossing 
a Frisbee becomes more impor- 
tant to college students than after- 
noon classes. 

When April arrives in 
Vermont, however, it’s hard to 
know what to expect. 

In most Northern states 
affected by snow, a made-up sea- 
son called “mud season” puts 
spring on hold. Mud season can 
last from mid-March to the 
beginning of May and sometimes 
longer. 


All of us have to deal with 


mud season in some way or 
another. Whether it’s walking 
though the main green trying to 
shave off a couple minutes before 
class or trying to prepare an inter- 
esting arrangement of flowers for 
a garden, most of us have a clear 
understanding of what this sea- 
son entails. 

For some landscaping and 
gardening companies, this season 
can really change a business. 

Tom Foisy of North Country 
Landscape and Garden Center, 
said mud season isn’t really an 
issue until winter passes. For 
Foisy, when mud season comes, 
it is usually the right time to plant 
new grass and send crews out to 


do spring cleanup. 

“Usually at this time of year, 
it’s a good time to lay down new 
grass seed, because it’s the right 
temperature for the seeds to ger- 
minate,” Foisy said. “However, 
for this you need the temperature 
to be hovering around 50 
degrees. Right now it’s not much 
more than 35 degrees.” 

For John Lang, who has been 
in the landscaping and gardening 
business for 24 years and owns 
the Lang Farm Nursery in Essex, 
a long winter isn’t a problem. 

“Three weeks ago, when the 
temperature was peaking in the 
60s, my company was getting 
swarmed with calls for spring 


cleanup,” Lang said. “Now, 
everybody is waiting for the 
snow to melt before they want 
any serious work to be done.” 

For some, mud season really 
isn’t anything to stress about. 
Except that it might make your 
car dirtier, junior Tim Nicosia 
said. 

“I’m actually a fan of mud 
season, Nicosia said. “It means 
winter ‘is ending and summer is 
right around the corner.” 
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Religion & Spirituality 





Easter Eastern Orthodox Style 


Traditions differ from Roman Catholic ones 


By Christine Johnson 
Staff Writer 


On Good Friday, Roman 
Catholic students will remember 
the day Jesus Christ was crucified 
as they make sacrifices of their 
own, such as abstaining from 
meat. Some will go to a church 
to pray and reflect while visiting 
the stations of the cross, a series 
of images depicting the death of 
Jesus. Students who are Greek 
Orthodox and Russian Orthodox 
will not follow these traditions, 
however, as their celebration of 
Easter and Lent differs from that 
of the Roman Catholic one. 

First-year student Tina Rigas 
belongs to the Greek Orthodox 
Church. The Eastern Orthodox 
date for Easter is different from 
most Christian denominations 
because they follow a different 
calendar. 

“This year there is a one- 
Catholic . Easter, ;and,, the; Greek 
Orthodox Easter,” Rigas said. 
“Sometimes they end up on the 
same week, yet there can be a dif- 
ference of up to a month.” 

The Greek Orthodox Church 
does not celebrate the Resurr- 


ection of Christ on the same date 
each year. The date is determined 
by the position of the moon and 
spring equinox, which is based 
on the original setting during the 
last events of the life of Christ. 

For this reason, students cel- 
ebrating the Orthodox Easter 
often must do so on a different 
date from the Roman Catholic 
Easter. This is not as convenient 
for Orthodox students because St. 
Michael’s is a Roman Catholic 
school and does not provide days 
off for Orthodox holidays. 

Rigas is a member of the 
Greek Orthodox Church 
Dormition of the Mother of God, 
located on S. Willard Street in 
South Burlington. This is the 
only Orthodox church in north- 
western Vermont. 

Steve Plaskon, a junior from 
New. Jersey, is a_ practicing 
Russian Orthodox and said his 
religion is predominately prac- 
ticed by people of Greek and 
Eastern European descent. 

“J. come from New Jersey 
and this religion is practiced a lot 
more in the area where I am 
from,” Plaskon said. 

Having only one Eastern 
Orthodox Church in the area 
makes it difficult for students 


Did you know? 


Roman Catholics and 
Eastern Orthodox Cath- 
olics cross themselves dif- 
ferently. While Roman 
Catholics go head to 
chest to left shoulder to 
right shoulder, Eastern 


Orthodox Catholics go 
head to chest to: right 
shoulder to left shoulder. 








Photo’ by Ed DiFiglia : 


Dormition of the Mother of God church in Burlington is the only Greek Orthodox church in the area. 


practicing these traditions to 
attend church services because 
there are only a few times avail* © 


able to worship that they must fit 
into their schedules. 
“T don’t have a car, so I don’t 


‘get there often,” Plaskon said. 


When holidays such as Lent 
and Easter approach, students 
practicing these traditions carry 
out their own customs. Rigas 
described a Good Friday tradition 
involving the tomb of Epitaphio, 
which is the tomb of Christ. She 
said Orthodox children go on a 
retreat and clean the church while 
older orthodox women fill the 
tomb with flowers. A space is left 
in the tomb to symbolize Christ. 
They then go outside and walk 
around the church three times as 
a symbol of the Trinity. As they 
walk into the church, they kiss 
the Bible as they are blessed with 
water and walk under the tomb. 

The major Easter festivities 
occur at night on the Saturday 
before the holiday. The service 
begins at 11 p.m. and lasts until 
midnight when Christ is believed 
to have risen. During the service 


Holy water: Spreading God and not disease 


By Ed DiFiglia 
Staff Writer 


Holy water. Cheap horror 
movies make it out to be a magi- 
cal monster-vanquishing elixir. 
But vampire hunters aren’t the 
only ones to use holy water. Holy 
water is used by Christians all the 
time. 

“It’s blessed water,” said 
professor Raymond Patterson of 
the religious studies department. 

Patterson, who teaches a 
class on the symbols and sacra- 
ments of Christianity, said holy 
water is a way of remembering a 
person’s baptism. He said it has 
other uses as well. 

“People use it sunerstitious- 


. symbolism 


ly,” Patterson said. —« 

The Rev. Brian Cummings, 
S.S.E., said making holy water is 
a simple process involving bless- 
ing the water. 

Patterson and Cummings 
said holy water represents a num- 
ber of ideas. 

“There’s a lot of natural 
with water,” 
Patterson said. 

Cummings said holy water 
stands for many things. 

“It’s a symbol of baptism. 
It’s a symbol of life. It’s a symbol 
of resurrection,’ Cummings said. 

Cummings said he is not 
awar? of any rule prohibiting the 
drinkiig of holy wit: 


Hel, water in a ‘ont is sn- 


sidered standing water, but an 
Evironmental Protection Agency 
spokesman said the EPA has no 
regulations governing consump- 
tion of such water provided it 
came from a clean source. 

“We don’t have any guid- 
ance as far as that goes,” the 
spokesman said. 

Joe Carpenter from the water 
quality section of the Centers for 
Disease Control said that studies 
have been done on holy water 
and no link has been found 
between the water and disease 
transmission. 

“They haven’t found any- 
thing,” Carpenter said. 

Copies of the studies were 
unavailable. 





First-year student Maritza Cruz 
blesses herself with holy water in 
the chapel. 


candles are lighted and raised in 
the sign of the cross, which is 
right to left, opposite the way 
Roman Catholics sign the cross, 
while songs are sung. 

Rigas said it is a tradition in 
her family to keep the candles 
burning until they arrive home. 
Once home, Rigas’ family has a 
big feast of lamb and a special 
soup. 

“There is a lot of food to eat 
once we return from church early 
on Easter morning,” Rigas said. 
“That is basically all I remember 
doing on Easter because I don’t 
remember ever going to church 
on Sunday.” 

Junior Debbie Biggs is a 
Roman Catholic who did not 
realize how different Orthodox 
traditions were from her religion. 

“It’s really interesting to 
learn how different their tradi- 
tions are,” Biggs said. “I didn’t 
even realize that their holidays 
were not on the same date (as the 
Romans Catholic ones).” 


Spiritual quote | 
_of the week 
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Columns 











Where do you sleep at night? 


Most students spend their 
21st birthday in a bar getting so 
drunk they can’t remember half 
the night. Not my friend, Tim 
Southern. He had a 21st birthday 
that can’t compare to anyone 
else’s. He was in the desert of 
Kuwait on a secret mission just 
after being deployed with his 
wife weeks after getting married, 
a honeymoon the couple won’t 
soon forget. 

Tim’s mother, Lyn Southern, 
hasn’t heard from her son since 
- March 24. She said the phone 

conversation was only 12 min- 
utes long. He quickly described 
Kuwait as unlike any country he 
‘had ever seen. He said it was like 
one giant sandbox. Because of 
time differences it was 3:30 a.m. 
when he called home. 


Tim told his mother he was: 


leaving on a mission, but he 
couldn’t say anything about it. 
He couldn’t even reveal how he 
felt about anything. Lyn suspect- 
ed the phone calls were being 
monitored to bé sure the missions 
were kept a secret and no infor- 
mation is given about the where- 
abouts of the troops, even to fam- 


ily members. 

So while some parents are 
worrying about 
their kids at St. 
Michael’s, oth- 
ers are worry- 
ing about the 
actual where- 
abouts of their 


kids. That 

puts things * 

into perspec- Niki PELLETIER 
tive. St.  CoLumns Eprror 


Michael’s stu- 
dents are just a simple drive, 
plane ride or phone call away 
from home: These American 
troops are limited to the amount 
of contact they can have with 
their families, and can’t say any- 
thing about what they are doing 
or where they will be next. 

For Lyn and Tim’s twin sis- 
ter, Sam, it has been a long two- 
week wait. They are left in the 


_dark for now while Tim contin- 


ues his mission. 

Another. friend, Jimmy 
Stasio, is stationed in Germany. 
And while St. Michael’s students 
are complaining about the cold 
weather of Vermont and how they 





are sick of the food in the cafete- 
ria, Jimmy said the troops in 
Kuwait are suffering from a lack 
of food and have to adjust to an 
unfamiliar climate. They sleep in 
fox holes because there is no 
“home” to go back to. There is 
no. Lyons Hall or townhouse 
where they can curl up on the 
couch and take a nap after a long 


day of classes. 


Jimmy said he feels lucky 
not to have to have gone to Iraq 
or Kuwait, but that things are still 
tough for him in Germany. After 
thousands of. soldiers were 
deployed to the Middle East, the 
troops who stayed had to take 
extra duties. Rather than work a 
regular eight-hour day, these 
troops are putting in at least 12 
hours a day. 

Mostly, Jimmy said he feels 
depressed and lonely. He can 
make friends, but he doesn’t 
know whether they’ll still be 


“there in Germany with him the 


next day. More troops could be 
deployed to Iraq, and his best 
friend could soon disappear. 

Tim is Jimmy’s best friend. 
They are from the same home- 


(Soldiers) sleep in fox 
holes because there is 
no “home” to go 
back to. There is no 
Lyons Hall or 
townhouse where 
they can curl up on 
the couch and take a 
nap after a long day 
of classes. 


town. Jimmy was Tim’s best 
man. However, since Tim has 
been in Kuwait, Jimmy hasn’t 
heard from him. He worries 
about him all the time, and that’s 
the only thing he can do. 

Jimmy said although he’s not 
in battle, he still knows every- 
thing that goes on over there. He 
said he’s a soldier, and being a 
soldier he is aware that he always 
has to be on guard and know 
there could be an ambush at any 
point. 

Jimmy concluded by saying 
he hates the idea of protesters. 


“troops in Kuwait and Iraq. 


Although the Rev. Mike 
Cronogue has organized the 
weekly silent war protests, one 
American soldier has some color- 
ful words concerning the protest 
idea. 

“Do you think we want to go 
to war?” Jimmy asked. “Hell, no! 
A lot of soldiers are people who 
have made a wrong turn in their 
lives and are looking to straighten 
themselves out.” Jimmy says the 
protesters just don’t understand 
“this Saddam Hussein character.” 

After American troops were 
deployed to Iraq and Kuwait, sol- 
diers who stayed in Germany 
heightened their security. The 
posts need to be guarded with 
rifles and full battle gear, and 
IDs are checked thoroughly. 

One thing is for sure for this 
22-year-old soldier. “I have 
respect for those thousands of 
Pm 
glad I’m not there, but if I was 
called over there, I would take it 
like a man and go. Dying would 
suck, but dying knowing my par- 
ents, sisters and friends will live 
peacefully and free is a small 
fee.” 





A love-hate relationship 


Some people name their 
cars. I never named my car, but it 
can generally be called by a slew 
of curse words. My car and I 
have a love/hate relationship. 

I love my four door Subaru 
Impreza sedan when I hear peo- 
ple complaining about car pay- 
ments, because my bundle of joy 
cost just under $3,000 including 
taxes and registration, and it’s 
paid off. 

I love my car when I’m in 
the middle of a snowstorm 
because I can blow by a BMW or 
Lexus SUV. Those drivers spent 
about $47,000 too much on a car 
that drives in the slow lane. 

Two days later, when all of 
the snow melts, it’s 60 degrees 
and the roads are clear, I hate my 
car. It is then that the same BMW 
or Lexus leaves me in the dust 
pedaling my car like Wilma 
Flintstone. 


I hate my car when I realize 
the quarter-sized bit of chipped 
paint from a self-serve car wash 
has now peeled 
away to the size 
of a coconut 

I hate: my 
car because 
passengers have 
to sit in the 
backseat ; 
because my 


passenger SARAH 
door has to be MacConnel. 
opened tug- Quest Cotumnist 
of-war-style. 

All of my 


doors are a problem; each has it’s 
own unique embarrassing squeal. 

I love my car in the winter 
because it starts every morning 
without fail. 

But I hate my car in the sum- 
mer when it’s 90 degrees and I 
have only the natural air condi- 





Support 
The College Fund. 


Call 1-800-332-UNCE. 





The College Fund/UNCE 


A mind is a terrible thing to waste. 











tioning of four opened windows. 

I hate my car in the summer 
when the “pleather” seats get so 
hot that they scorch my thighs 
with third — degree burns. 

I love the “idiot bumpers” 
with which Mom and Dad 
equipped my car. I can hit any- 
thing at any speed and nothing 
happens to my car or whatever 
object I hit — moving or not. 

I hate that my car is so old 
that the model wasn’t made with 
a passenger-side mirror. I have 
blindly changed lanes or reversed 
several times and nearly ended 
my life or another’s. 

I hate the romantic relation- 
ship I have with my car. It’s statu- 
tory if you consider that it is a 
1993 model and therefore only 
10 years old. 

I love my car because it only 
takes $15 to fill it up, and it 
drives 350-400 miles on one 


I hate my car in the 
summer when the 
“‘pleather” seats get 
so hot that they 
scorch my 
thighs with 
third — degree burns. 





tank. That’s a cheap date. 

I hate that my car has 
185,000 miles on it, and my boss 
has a 1983 Volvo with 120,000 
miles that still runs. I guess you 
could say my car gets around. 

My car demands attention. 
My phone will be plugged into 
the power outlet, I’ll be in the 
middle of a phone conversation, 
and the little red light on my 
charger will die and cause the 


phone to cut out. It’s usually a 
good 40 minutes to an hour 
before my charger and phone 
work again. 

I have. a. love/hate relation- 


- ship with my car. Even though it 


is getting old, it still performs day 
and night, and that’s more than I 
can say for some. 


CASH 


FOR YOUR 


CLOTHES 


‘CALL: 
888-282-2667 





CARS WANTED 





Having trouble selling your car? 
Would you like to help a struggling Vermonter get or keep a job? 


Make a tax-deductible donation of a used vehicle to the 





Go: dN 
od News Geta 


A progron of Lutheran Saciat Services of Nous En gists 





Not only will you get a break, you'll give an even bigger break— 
. one with four wheels—to a neighbor in need. 


Call Toll-Free: 1-877-GIVE-AUTO 
(1-877-448-3288); or 864-3667 locally 
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Calendar 





WEDNESDAY 
April 9 


“No Giraffes in Haiti?: Haitian 


Women and State Terror, 1991-_ 


1995.” Speaking will be Miriam 
J.A. Chancy, a Smith College 
professor. 4 p.m. Farrell Room, 
St. Edmund’s. 


“St. Michael’s College and 
Winooski.” Tom Geno, Society 
of St. Edmund historian at St. 
Michael’s and UVM French pro- 
fessor, will speak about the his- 
torical ties between city and col- 
lege. 7 p.m. Heritage Winooski 
Mill Museum, Champlain Mill. 


Vermont Teddy Bear part-time 
jobs information table. Sign-up 
for part-time job positions. 
Sponsored by the Student 
Resource Center. 11 a.m. to | 
p.m. Alliot lobby. 


Education jobs fair. An oppor- 
tunity for students to meet with 
school districts and organizations 
which are actively looking to 
recruit upcoming graduates and 
recent alumni and to identify stu- 
dents for potential summer or 
internship positions. Sponsored 
by the Student Resource Center. 
3 to 7 pm. UVM’s Billings 
Student Center. 


THURSDAY 
April 10 


“Mud Tracks.” Senior Justin 
Veysey directs a one-act play for 
his senior exhibition project. 7 
p-m. McCarthy Arts Center. 


“Stories, Celebration and 
Christian Music.” A concert of 
storytelling presented by Tony 
Melendez and Steven Agrisano. 
Melendez plays the guitar with 
his feet and has performed for 
Pope John Paul If at World Youth 
Day in Toronto. Agrisano is a 
singer, songwriter and storyteller 
who has featured in major con- 
ferences, rallies and retreats in 
almost every diocese in the 
United States and Canada. 7 p.m. 
St. Michael’s chapel. 


Daniel Johnston. Featuring Dan 
Bern and Kimya Dawson of the 
Moldy Peaches. Daniel Johnston 
is compared to Brian Wilson, 
Roky Erickson and Skip Spence 
both for his originality and the 
serious relationship between 
mental illness and creative talent. 
Tickets $12 in advance, $14 at 
the door. Doors open at 8 p.m. 
Higher Ground. All ages. 


“The Secret Garden.” A 25- 
member cast supported by a full 
orchestra brings the musical 
adaptation of the children's novel 
by Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
“The Secret Garden.” Presented 
by the Lyric Theater Company. 
Adult tickets $22 or $16, students 
$17 or $11. 7:30 pm. Flynn 
Center. 








y of Flynn Center 


The Peking Opera will take the Flynn Center stage straight from 
Changchun, China, at 7:30 p.m. on Tuesday, April 15. The Peking 
Opera is an integration of ancient acrobatic disciplines, the romance of 
long-ago dynasties and martial artistry. 


“Taw Enforcement and Civil 
Liberties in the Wake of 
September 11.” A discussion on 
current events effect on 
American civil liberties. 
Speaking will be Stephen J. 
Schulhofer and Robert B. 
McKay, Professor of Law. 4 to 6 
p-m. UVM’s John Dewey 
Lounge, Old Mill Building. 


Open mic night. 8 to 10 p.m. 
UVM’s Fireplace Lounger, 
Living/Learning Center Com- 
mons Building. 


Talent search for urban talent 
showcase. Club Millenium’s 
fourth talent show. Hosted by Da 
Champ, representing Top of Da 
Line Records. Cash prize will go 
to the winner of the talent search. 
$3 cover for 21+, 18-20 may 
enter until 11 p.m. for $7. 10 
p.m. to 2 a.m. Club Millennium, 
Church Street, Burlington. 


FRIDAY 
April 11 


Last night of “Mud Tracks.” 
See April 10. 


“From Inside to Out: African 
Diasporic Memory Literalized 
in Daughters of the Dust and 
Praisesong the Widow.” 
Speaking will be Tiffany 
Magnolia, St. Michael’s graduate 
and Ph.D. candidate at Tufts 
University. 2:30 p.m. Farrell 
Room, St. Edmund’s. 


Cat Power Featuring Entrance 
and The Cush. Cat Power sings 
plain-spoken lines that speak 
about primal human emotions. 
She’s abstract with her words, 
but honest and true. Tickets $12 
in advance, $14 at the door. 
Doors open at 8 p.m. Higher 
Ground. 18+ 


Second night of “The Secret 
Garden.” See April 10. 


Wen Hui and Wu Wenguang 
living dance studio. Examining 
the changing role of women in 
contemporary China. Living 
dance studio presents the exact 
performance the Chinese govern- 
ment strives to suppress. Adult 
tickets $20, students $15. 8 p.m. 
Flynn Center. 


Anthony de Mare and Maya 
Besier. De Mare is an award- 
winning pianist and Besier is rec- 
ognized as a leading performer in 
the musical world. The two bring 
their program of music by Astor 
Piazzolla and Joaquin Nin alive. 
Adult tickets $25, students $20. 
7:30 p.m. UVM’s Recital Hall. 


“Cat’s Meow.” UVM’s all- 
female a cappella group. 
Honoring graduating seniors in 
their spring concert. $5. 8 to 10 
p-m. UVM’s Ira Allen Chapel. 


SATURDAY 
April 12 


Static Age. Featuring Hot Hot 
Heat and The Sun. Colin Clary 
from Seven Days Newspaper 
said, “The Static Age has found a 
way to make darkness romantic, 
and frustration and hope dance- 
able again.” Tickets $10 in 
advance, $12 at the door. Doors 
open at 8 p.m. 18+ 


Third night of “The Secret 
Garden.” See April 10. Also a 
show at 2 p.m. 


Last night of Wen Hui and Wu 
Wenguang. See April 11. 


“Translating Identities.”? Focu- 
sing on gender and gender identi- 
ties to educate us further about 
transgender issues. Limited 
space, pre-registration required. 
656-0699. 9 am. to 6 p.m. 
UVM’s John Dewey Lounge, 
Old Mill Building. 


“Free to Be Drag Ball.” 
Featuring DJ Lluvia from the 
Buzz. 9 to 11:30 pm. UVM’s 
Billings Student Center. 


SUNDAY 
April 13 


Last day of “The Secret 
Garden.” See April 10. Show 
is at 2 p.m. 


MONDAY 
April 14 


Resume workshop. Learn the 


basics of resume _ writing. 
Sponsored by The Student 
Resource Center. 


12 to 1 p.m. 
Vermont Room. : 


“Congressional Town Meeting 
on Corporate Control of the 
Media.” Speaking will be Rep. 
Bernie Sanders, I-Vt., Federal 
Communications Commissioner 
Michael J. Kopps and Ben Cohen 
f= Ben. & . Jerry’s. «p.m. 
McCarthy Arts Center. 


Spanish Mass. Offering a Mass 
spoken in Spanish. 7:30 p.m. 
Chapel. 


“Austria and the Holocaust.” 
Speaking will be Evan Bukey of 
the University of Arkansas. 4 
p.m. International Commons. 


Morgan Heritage. Featuring 
Global Funk Council and Itation 
Sounds. Mellow, R&B influ- 
enced vocals and Rastafarian 
lyrics. Tickets $13 in advance, 
$15 at the door. Doors open at 9 
p-m. Higher Ground. 18+ 


TUESDAY 
April 15 


“Bloom.” Senior Rachel 
Routhier directs a play about the 
life of Marilyn Monroe for her 
senior exhibition project. 7 p.m. 
McCarthy Arts Center. 


“Voice of Nonviolence.” 
Speaking will be the Rev. Roy 
Bourgeois, a Maryknoll priest 
who is passionate advocator for 
peace. Bourgeois has been 
imprisoned many times for non- 
violently protesting United States 
military policy in Central 
America, particularly the training 
at the United States Army School 
of the Americas at Fort Benning, 
Ga. 7 pm. McCarthy Arts 
Center. 


Graduate school workshop. If 
you are considering graduate 
school, this workshop will help 
you prepare your application. 
Also find out about exams, 
requirements and get help identi- 
fying the right schools for you. 


Sponsored by the Student Resou- 


rece Center. 4 to 5 p.m. Vermont 
Room. 


North Mississippi All Stars. 
Influenced by the country-blues 
sound and also mixing in rock 
edge to make an alternative, tra- 
ditional rock jam-band. Tickets 
$15. Doors open at 8 p.m. 18+ 


Peking Opera. Straight from 
Changchun, China comes the 
North-American return of the 50- 
member Peking Opera. An 
integration of ancient acrobatic 
disciplines, the romance of long- 
ago dynasties and martial artistry. 
Adult tickets $32 or $27,  stu- 
dents $27 or $22. 7:30 p.m. 
Flynn Center. 


“Girl Fight.” A rites of passage 
story about a quick-tempered 
young woman who finds disci- 
pline, self-respect and love in the 
most unlikely place: a boxing 
ring. Panel discussion and recep- 
tion following the movie. 6 to 
8:30 p.m. UVM’s Campus 
Center Theater, Billings Student 
Center. 


“All God’s Children.” A film 
about gays and lesbians in com- 
munities of color. Dinner, film, 
and discussion. For information, 
call 656-3819. 6 to 8 p.m. 
UVM’s ALANA Student Center. 


WEDNESDAY 
April 16 


David Murray and .Gwo Ka ae 


Masters. David Murray is one of 
the top saxophonists and clar-. 
inetists. Murray explores the 
African-Caribbean roots music. 
Adult tickets $28 or $24, students 
$23 or $19. 7:30 p.m. Flynn 
Center. 


Passover Seder. Celebrating 
Passover. For information, call 
Hillel at 656-1153. 6 to 9 p.m. 
UVM’s North Lounge, Billings 
Student Center. 


“A Festival of One-Acts.” The 
UVM theater presents a final 
farewell to the class of 2003 
filled with fun. For information, 
call 656-2094. Tickets $4..7 to 
10 p.m. UVM’s Royall Tyle 
Stage. : 


Submissions 
To have your item printed _ 
in the weekly calendar, _ 


 senditto: 

The Defender — 
SMC Box2750r 
-defender@smevt.edu _ 
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Education and _ 
American Studies . 










Home: West ae 
_ 


High achogt Bi: 


Men’s Lacrosse 


The St. Michael’s men’s 
lacrosse team lost a pair of games 
last week. 

On April 2, the Purple 
Knights lost to top-ranked Le 
Moyne, 19-2, in Liverpool, N.Y. 
Senior co-captain Kevin Duffy 
and first-year Brandon Kobelt 
each had a goal, while senior co- 
captain Bryan Barletto chipped in 
an assist. The Knights were out- 
shot 73-12. . 

On April 5, the Purple 
Knights traveled to Putnam 
Valley, N.Y., to face Pace 
University, losing 24-4. 
Sophomore Ryan Lynn led the 
Purple Knights with two goals, 
and Barletto added one goal and 
an assist. Sophomore Nick 
Calnen added one _ goal. 
Sophomore Brian Hingston made 
18 saves in the loss. The Knights 
are now 3-3 overall and 1-3 in the 
NE-10. The next home game is 
April 12 vs. Southern New 
Hampshire at 1:30 p.m. 









ly eae 


Athlete of the Week: | 


Kate Hallisey, Lacrosse 


Plans for after | 
graduation: Work some- 
where in Boston, hopeful- 





F avorile food: Anything 


chocolate. 


Favorite movie: “Good 


| will en 


- oor TV cows / 


Women’s Lacrosse 


The St. Michael’s women’s 
lacrosse team split a pair of 
games last week. 

On April 1, the Purple 
Knights lost to St. Lawrence, 12- 
4, in Canton, N.Y. Senior 
Amanda Lohin, sophomore Kate 
Hallisey and first-year Amaris 
Pawlowski and sophomore 
Lauren Piekarski all scored. 
Senior Liza Gregory had one 
assist for the Knights. 

On April 6, Hallisey scored 
five goals in an 11-5 win over 
Bentley. Lohin had four goals 
and Pawlowski and Piekarski 
each scored once. Piekarski also 
picked up three assists. The 
Knights outscored Bentley 9-4 in 
the final period. The Knights are 
now 2-2 overall and 2-0 in the 
NE-10. The next home game is 
April 12 vs. Southern Connec- 
ticut at 11 a.m. 


Men’s Tennis 


The men’s tennis team lost to 
Bryant, 7-2, on April 6. First- 


oo Loves 





Photo by Jon Fairbanks 
Senior co-captain Matt McInnis 
gets ready to return a shot during 
a match vs. Bryant. 


year Tom Wu won his singles 
match and the duo of seniors 
Matt McInnis and Cliff Rizzi 
won their doubles match. The 
Knights fall to 2-6 overall and 2- 
5 in the NE-10. The next home 
match is April 10 vs. Franklin 
Pierce at 3 p.m. 


Coming next week 


Sue Duprat officially 
stepped down as the St. 
Michael’s women’s head 
basketball coach and asso- 
ciate athletic director on 
Friday, April 4. 

- Duprat arrived at St. 
Michael’s in 1976 after 
being hired by then-athletic 
director Ed Markey. She was 
the first full-time female 
member of the school’s ath- 
letic department. 

Over the span of her 27- 
year coaching career, Duprat 
has coached 10 Hall of 
Fame inductees, four All- 
Americans and 12 1,000- 
point scorers. ~ 

See next week’s Def- 
ender for a_ profile’ of 
Duprat’s 27 years at St. 
Michael's. 





Photo courtesy of SMC Archives 


Former women’s basketball coach Sue Duprat stands with former ath- 
letic director Ed Markey during a baseball game in the late 1970s. 


















Just one more time 
Jordan has the fire left for playoff run 


_ “He’s not the same player he 
used to be,” said one fan sitting 
behind us. 

“He conserves his energy, 
only going in spurts,” his friend 
said. 

“Yeah, but he still flashes 
signs of greatness,” a third said. 

There I was at Michael 
Jordan’s last game in Boston 
with my Dad. From the opening 
tip-off, the fans behind us debat- 
ed Jordan’s abilities. My Dad 
and I have watched Jordan 
throughout his career (or at least 
since I can remember) and 
countless times we watched as 
Jordan took over the game and 
carried his team to victory with 
displays of 
pure bril- 
liance and 
domination. 

Sunday, 
April 6, was 
no different. 
With his team 
down, Jordan 
made three 
straight jump 
shots; the last 





Avex ABRAMI 


Sports Epiror 


was a 14-footer that tied the 
“game at 91 with 43 seconds left. 


The last shot was typical Jordan. 
Double-teamed, Jordan pumped 
faked twice and then took the 
shot as he was fading away, slid- 
ing across the floor. In overtime, 
Christian Laettner took a pass 
from Jordan for the game-win- 
ning shot. The win kept the 
Wizards in the hunt for the eighth 
and final playoff spot. As of 
Sunday, the Wizards. were two 


games back of the Milwaukee 


Bucks with six to play. 

Jordan’s stat line was 
impressive. He scored 25 points 
on 10-for-22 shooting, grabbed 
13 rebounds and dished out 7 
assists. Yet this year Jordan and 
the Wizards have been criticized, 
mainly because their playoff 
chances are slim. But wouldn’t it 
be great to see Jordan one last 
time in a playoff situation? What 
I saw on Sunday was a man who 
hasn’t lost the desire to play and 
win. Yes, he’s not the same as 
before, but no one is expecting 
him to be. As he did on Sunday, 
he can still take over a game at 
certain spots. There is an aura 
about him that still mesmerizes 
fans. 





Wouldn’t it be 
great to see Jordan 
one last time in a 
playoff situation? 
What I saw on 
Sunday was a man 
who hasn’t lost 
the desire 


During warm-ups the crowd 
anticipated his entrance, but the 
Wizards came out without him. 
Several minutes passed before 
Jordan finally took the court. 
The fans in the FleetCenter 
roared as he his strolled to the 
court to take part in the Wizards 
warm-up. 

For me it was a special 
moment. My dad and J made our 
way down to the first row of 
seats right by the Wizards warm- 
up. To see Jordan for the first 
time in person was strange, espe- 
cially from 10 feet away. There is 
something different about him. 
From the way he walks and 
moves as he warms up you can 
tell he is different, a superstar. 

The crowd was pro-Jordan. 
The Carolina, Bulls and Wizards 
No. 23 jerseys were everywhere. 
Even Celtics fan were low-key 
about the loss. As we exited the 
FleetCenter, there wasn’t too 
much grumbling from the fans. 
Sure, the Celtics had a chance to 
clinch a playoff spot, but this was 
Jordan’s last game in Boston. 
Maybe it was out of respect and 
admiration. for a man who has 
given so much to the sport of 
basketball. One Celts fan on a 
cell phone almost seemed elated 
about Jordan’s performance: 

“Yeah, we lost by one in 
overtime. Jordan was unbeliev- 
able down the stretch. He took 
over the game. He still has it.” 

Yes, Jordan does still have it. 
From the 63 points in the Garden 
in the 1986 playoffs to Sunday’s™ 
heroic effort to keep the Wizards’ 
playoff hopes alive. There are 
many memorable Jordan 
moments. I’m hoping for one 
more memorable run and 
moment in this year’s playoffs. 
Who’s to say he can’t do it? 


Sports quote of the week 


“Winning is not a sometime thing; it’s an all time 
thing. You don’t win once in a while, you don’t do 
things right once in a while, you do 
them right all the time. Winning is habit. 
Unfortunately, so is losing.” 


- Vince Lombardi 
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Men’s Lacrosse 
(3-3, 1-3 NE-10) 


4/2 Le Moyne 19, SMC 2 
4/5 Pace 24, SMC 4 


4/10 at Franklin Pierce 
at 2 p.m. 


Women’s Lacrosse 
(2-2, 2-0 NE-10) 


4/1 St. Lawrence 12, SMC 
4 


4/6 SMC 11, Bentley 5 


4/12 vs. Southern 
Connecticut at 11 a.m. 


Men’s Tennis 
(2-6, 2-4 NE-10) 


4/5 at Pace was postoned 
4/6 Bryant 7, SMC 2 


4/10 vs. Franklin Pierce 
at 3 p.m. 


Baseball 
(2-0) 


4/9 vs. Castleton State was 
postponed 


4/11 at New England 
College at 2 p.m. 


4/13 at Rhode Island 
College at noon 


Softball 
(5-7, 1-1 NE-10) 


4/10 vs. American 
International at 2:30 p.m. 


4/12 vs. Southern 
Connecticut at noon 


4/13 vs. Pace at noon 


For up-to-date 
scores, call the SMC 
sports hot line 
(802) 654-2SMC 

; or Visit 
~ ‘Www.smevt.edu/ 
athletics 


». 


Scoreboard 








Sports 


Spike-tacular | 





By Luke Whyte 
Staff Writer 


On April 3 in the Tarrant 
Center, two teams stretched their 
muscles and passed around com- 
ments of encouragement before 
facing off in the finals of the 
spring intramural volleyball tour- 
nament. The stakes were very 
low and the crowd was almost 
nonexistent; however, once the 
match began, the shouting, cheer- 
ing and banter between the teams 
revealed an intense competitive 


e. zl 
“It can be real serious. We 


have gotten into some big argu- 
ments with the other teams,” said 
first-year Chris Higgins whose 
team, We Got Cut 2.0, was elim- 
inated in the final match, two sets 
to zero. “It was a great time.” 
Twelve teams entered the 
double elimination intramural 
volleyball tournament at the 
beginning of the season with a 
total of 140 students, said 


; Intramurals 


and Recreations 
Director Betsy Cieplicki. 

There were equal numbers 
of men and women in the tourna- 
ment. Each team is required to 
have a minimum of three players 
from each sex on its roster. The 
tournament is held every semes- 
ter and all students are welcome 
to enter if they can put together a 
team. 

“This is the best turnout I 
have seen for volleyball in the 
five years I’ve been here,” 
Cieplicki said. 

Although some students take 
the tournament seriously, when 
asked about why they played, 
there is a smile on almost every- 
one’s face. 

“We’ve had a team every 
semester since freshman year,” 
said sophomore Keith Rousseau, 
whose team was eliminated in the 
fourth round this semester. “We 
haven’t won the tournament yet, 
but that’s beside the point. I’m 
just looking to have a good time 


Boston finale for Jordan 





4 5 a | 
Photo by Anthony Abrami 


Michael Jordan warms up before an April 6 game vs. the Boston Celtics at the 
FleetCenter. The Washington Wizards won the game in overtime, 99-98. See 
Knight Writer column on Page 11 for details. 


with my friends and to be active.” 

For most students who don’t 
practice and play volleyball regu- 
larly, victory isn’t the motive. 

“T love playing volleyball,” 
sophomore Paul Dubois said. “I 
played all through high school 
and just wanted to get back out 
and play again.” 

Some play for other reasons. 

“I had hoped to get a St. 
Michael’s intramural T-shirt 
from playing,” sophomore Diana 
Palmisano said, “but my dreams: 
were shattered.” 

Volleyball is one of many 
intramural sports that students 
can use to release stress and have 
fun at St. Michael’s. Other intra- 
mural sports include basketball, 
indoor soccer, softball and floor 
hockey. Most games are played 
in the Tarrant Center on weekday 
evenings. Players need no expe- 
rience and the students organize 
the teams. The rules for all 
games are enforced by student 
referees. 


ge Ph aeOA by John-Michael McColgan 
The Team of Champions and We Got Cut 2.0 play in the intramural coed volleyball tournament semifinal on April 3. We Got Cut 2.0 won. 


Intramural volleyball provides entertainment and fun for students 


“It was a lot of fun, but we 
were bad,” sophomore Scott 
McLuskey said. “I won’t be play- 
ing with those guys-again’”~ 

Students seem to take the 
results of the tournament lightly. 

“I just went out to have a 
good time,” McLuskey said. 

Junior Jeff Crisp played for 
the Team of Champions. They 
lost to We Got Cut 2.0 in the 
semifinals of the tournament. 
Crisp said there were several 
moments he would remember. 

“There were quite a few 
moments of people. falling and 
missing the ball,” Crisp said. 
“Ben (Smith) falling and the ball 
hitting his head was pretty 
funny.” 

Crisp added the tournament 
grew more intense toward the 
end 

“Some of the team was upset 
after we lost,” Crisp said. “We 
wanted to keep going, it was a lot 
of fun.” 


Winter moves into April 


Teams having to postpone many games 


By Alex Abrami 
: Sports Editor 


Winter doesn’t want to go 
away. For the St. Michael’s base- 
ball and softball teams, that 
makes playing a home game or 
any game seemingly impossible. 

Last week, the baseball team 
had to postpone both its home 
games and a weekend trip to 
Vassar and Plattsburgh. The soft- 
ball team had both its games 
postponed this weekend vs. St. 
Anselm and Southern New 
Hampshire. 

Senior pitcher Sean Pidgeon 
said he is frustated with the 
weather. The Knights have 
played only two games. 

“We are really disappoint- 
ed,” Pidgeon said. We wanted to 
have a good year, a chance to 


make the postseason.” — 

Pidgeon said the best the 
baseball team can do is stay 
hopeful and keep fresh during 
practice. 

“Coach (Perry Bove) told us 
to keep our focus and be ready to 
play.” 

The softball team was able 
to play 10 games in Florida dur- 
ing winter break, but since then 
has played only a March 29 dou- 
bleheader at Bentley. 

Senior captain Amanda 
Frost said the softball team is 
used to the conditions now. 

“Our spirits have remained 
high,” Frost said. “The next cou- 
ple of weeks will be crowded 
with games.” 

72 


